GEORGE THE THIRD
Even some of Pitt's own supporters ' disapproved' of his actions.
What was at the back of it all ? It is a difficult question to answer.
It would appear that one of Pitt's conditions of joining forces
with c the Doctor' was a * clean sweep' of the Addington
Administration; whereas Addington, who had come to like the
exercise of political power, was reluctant to surrender the direc-
tion of affairs to Pitt, and thought that a coalition could be
effected by bringing in a ' figure-head' Prime Minister, under
whom Pitt and he would serve as Secretaries of State.
Colonel Despard's trial was the centre of interest in Town in
February 1803. The accused, who had served with great dis-
tinction in the soth Regiment in the West Indies, had been
apprehended for plotting against the Bang's life and the safety
of the State. It was his intention, with the assistance of some
half a dozen desperate fellows, to fire one of the captured French
cannon which stood in St James's Park at the royal carriage as
the King was on his way to open Parliament in October 1802;
and this desperate act was to be followed by the seizure of the
Bank of England and the Tower. George was quite undisturbed
when they told him of Despard's plot.
The King's composure [wrote Malmesbury] on hearing of Despard's
horrid designs was remarkable, and evinces a strength of mind, and
tranquillity of conscience, that proves him to be the best of men.
Nelson was one of the witnesses called in Despard's defence.
They had fought side by side on the c Spanish Main,' and, said
the great sailor, c no man could have shown more zealous attach-
ment to his Sovereign and his Country than Colonel Despard
did/ But the law was inexorable: Despard and his comrades
had plotted to commit a vile crime, which could only endanger
the State; and on February 2ist they were executed in Horse-
monger Lane Gaol.
In May Addington's Administration had to face a renewal of
the war with France. There was some comfort to be had from
the fact that Pitt, after a long absence from Parliament, was in
his place ready to support the Government. On the 23rd he
delivered one of his greatest speeches in the House of Commons :
it was unfortunate, he said, that the peace had been broken, but
now that war had come it was the duty of every loyal subject
to prosecute it relentlessly. Even Fox, who in an equally brilliant
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